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THE PURPOSE 



The object of these lessons in ornamental penmanship is to enable the student to study and practice in such a way that he 
may acquire in the shortest possible time and in the best manner what is generally termed ornamental handwriting. The purpose 
of instructions and illustrations is to disclose the means rather than the end of good writing and to train the mind and the muscle 
by giving exercises that are progressively graded. 

Pet theories are not indulged in or recommended; instead, the instruction given is such that experience has demonstrated 
to be the best and such as is used by the leading penmen of America. 

The development of the highest beauty consistent with a free and easy movement has been the aim. By studying critically 
the forms presented, and assimilating the instruction contained in the text, it is possible for you to become an expert penman. 
Use good common sense in interpreting and applying the instruction and you will be rewarded with improvement for every 
earnest effort expended. 

Before going any further, it is necessary for you to recognize the fact that there are two essential things which you must 
utilize to become a successful penman. The one is study and the other is practice. Study critically the form to be produced and 
then practice faithfully to realize it. It is simply the old story of mind and muscle combining to produce a desired product. Neither 
one will do alone. The two must go hand in hand at all times. 



MATERIALS 

In order to get the most out of these lessons, it is necessary that you have good materials with which to practice. 

PAPER. First, you should have good paper. The surface should be fairly smooth, although not glossy. If you desire to 
practice on but one side of it, 5 lb. paper is heavy enough, but if you wish to practice on both sides, you will need a more 
opaque paper. 

PENS AND HOLDER. We would recommend the use of the Zanerian Ideal or Zanerian Fine Writer pens, the latter being 
finer and more flexible than the former. We recommend an oblique holder that has been properly adjusted by one who has 
had years of experience in this work. 

INK. The ink should be free flowing and of such a quality as to make faint hair-lines and black shades. 

POSITION. Note particularly the location of the elbows, the slope of the back, the angle of the paper, etc. Provide your- 
self with a blotter to be kept under the hand for the little finger to glide upon. Form the habit of holding both your blotter 
and your paper with the left hand. In executing small letters, lean forward further than when executing capitals. The eye needs 
to be nearer the small letters than the capitals, in order to see details. It is not a bad plan to shove the point of the elbows 
onto the table for producing small letters and to pull them off of the edge of the desk when starting to execute capitals. This 
slight change of posture has a tendency to give better control in small letters while leaning over the desk, and to give greater 
freedom in capitals while sitting more upright. This slight movement of the trunk of the body backward and forward when 
making small and capital letters is restful rather than tiring, and enables one to accommodate his machinery to suit the work 
at hand. 




Good position for ornamental writing. Some penmen prefer to wear long sleeves or a loose fitting coat. 

Which way do you have the most control? 




This photograph shows Parker Zaner Bloser signing a Certificate of Proficiency which was handmade by C. f. Costaras. 




These illustrations convey what we consider a good, general, healthful practicable position of the body, arm, hand, pen, 
and paper. If you are tall, slender, and long-fingered, or short, fat, and short-fingered, you will find it necessary to adjust 
accordingly. To what extent, your own judgment must dictate. In fact, you ought to study your own physical make-up in order 
to decide what position will enable you to do your best work. For any average height person, say 5 feet 8 inches, the top of 
the desk or table should be about 14 inches above the seat of the chair. 



The plate below is for the purpose of giving an idea as to how letters are measured and their slant determined. 

As is shown thereon, the downstrokes are on a slant of 50 degrees, while the upstrokes are on a slant of 25 degrees. 
The spaces are the same in width as in height. 

Of course, no one can write freely and write mechanically exact, but it is well to have exact models from which to practice 
and from which to form percepts. This plate will enable you to get a better idea of the proportion of the letters than would be 
possible without the space and short lines. A critical examination of the basic principles will lead to clearer concepts and 
consequently more skilled execution. Note particularly the proportion of letters; that is, their relative height and width, length 
and shape of shade, and where the heaviest part of the shade occurs. 

The minimum letters are one space high, with the exception of r and s which are about a space and one-half high. The 
The t, d and p cover three spaces, while the loops cover four spaces. The capitals are taller still, being five spaces in height. 
These proportions may be changed to suit the style of writing desired. That is, the loop letters may be made but three spaces 
high if desired, or they may be made five or six spaces high. The capitals, too, may be changed, and instead of being made 
five spaces high as herein shown, they may be made but four spaces high, or six or eight or even ten spaces, as the taste of 
the writer may decide or the purpose for which it is intended may determine. The main thing always to keep in mind is to have 
all of the letters of a given group similar and to have some definite relation shown between the minimum, the extended, and 
capital letters. It is not well to have one long loop and one short one, nor one large capital and one small one on the same 
page. Uniformity or consistency is essential. 

This likeness or similarity of letters is what determines the really good form the medium and poor or unprofessional. 
Similarity of style, or slant, of shade, of proportion, of simplicity, or complexity is essential for real excellence. 
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PRINCIPLES 
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THE STUDY OF FORM 

Two things are essential in the execution of superior penmanship. They are perception and performance. The hand can 
not well perform that which the mind does not perceive. On the other hand, the hand unconsciously endeavors to follow the 
dictates of the mind. In other words, the hand, thoroughly and carefully trained, becomes the ready servant of the will and 
intellect. Poor writing owes its existence quite as much to poor perception as to poor performance. Therefore, if you would 
get the most out of these lessons, study carefully and critically the form before you begin to practice upon it. By so doing, 
you will not only learn to write a much finer hand but will do so in much less time. 

And this matter of perception is quite as difficult to acquire as the ability to execute. Eye training is therefore just as 
important as muscular training, and as tedious to attain. 

Before beginning practice upon any exercise, principle, letter or word, study it carefully, noting first the relative height and 
width; second, its general shape, whether round-like or square-like, long or narrow, regular or irregular; third, note carefully 
the main divisions of the letter, and finally take into consideration the little things such as turns, angles, beginning and ending 
strokes, etc. 



Draw the letter carefully and perfectly — just as perfectly as you can perceive, using a well sharpened pencil and an 
eraser to make corrections in order to get just exactly what you perceive. If you can get a better idea of form of a letter by 
tracing it, do so. Some of our finest penmen, in their endeavor to get to be such, worked for hours attempting to draw a 
perfect letter before attempting to practice it. You will do well to utilize the same method. Much unnecessary effort is expended 
and not a little paper wasted by practice following superficial observation. 

Therefore you would make no mistake in having a clear form in your mind before placing it upon paper. Someone has 
very wisely said that you must think good writing before you can hope to execute it. Nothing truer was ever spoken. Begin 
now, therefore, to study form and to study it systematically and therefore scientifically. 

THE MOVEMENTS 

There are two forces employed in writing, one which may be termed the creative force and the other the controlling force. 
The two should always go hand in hand, else scribbling on the one hand or cramped writing on the other hand is sure to be the 
result. 

In creating motion, three sets of muscles are employed by all superior penmen. The muscles located on the forearm in 
front of the elbow move the fingers. The muscles on the upper arm move the forearm at the elbow. The muscles on the chest and 
back move the upper arm at the shoulder. In the best writing, all of these muscles cooperate to produce the final product. 

We have also three means of controlling this three fold action. The first and most important control is that known as "will." 
The second control is that secured by resting the forearm on the muscle in front of the elbow. The third means of control is the 
little finger as it comes in contact with the blotter upon which it glides and rests alternately. 

The idea that the hand should rest and glide upon the nails of the third and fourth fingers is not used for ornamental 
writing. None of our finest penmen write that way. Instead, nearly all of them rest the hand upon the side of the little finger, 
usually upon the flesh somewhere between the nail and first joint. This little glide and rest aids in controlling the otherwise 
jerky and spasmodic movements of the upper arm. 

In writing the minimum small letters, the little finger rest should slip freely in making most of the upstrokes, and it should rest 
or slip but very little in making the downstrokes. There are a few exceptions to this rule but they will be noted from time to 
time when the letters are given for practice in which the exceptions occur. 

We have said nothing thus far about the rate of speed. Your nervous condition will have much to do in determining the 
rate of speed at which you should practice writing. A good rule is to write freely enough to keep the nervous system from 
shaking the lines, or fast enough to keep the wabbles out of curved forms. Rapid writing is out of the question where real 
gracefulness and accuracy are desired. And in ornate penmanship, it is not quantity but quality that counts. Therefore, use 
enough speed to make your writing graceful, but not enough to prevent accuracy and precision. 

THE EXERCISES 




These exercises are given for a two-fold purpose, the first of which is to secure quantity of action, and the second is to 
secure quality of action. These exercises are given large in order that sufficient freedom may be created to make the execution 
of letters of fair size pleasurable in act as well as in results. The absence of shaded strokes encourages delicacy of touch as well 
as freedom of action. 

Practice the oval exercise the same size as shown, first using the direct motion and then the indirect motion, endeavoring to 
make it uniform in height, slant and spacing. 




After mastering the oval, you will do well to take up the straight-line exercise, making it the same slant as the oval and 
without the use of the fingers, by pushing and pulling the forearm in and out of the sleeve somewhat diagonally. Some call this 
the push-and-pull motion while others call it the in-and-out motion. Stick to it until you can make the exercise uniform in slant, 
in spacing and in height. After making a section one or two inches in length, shift the elbow or paper slightly and make another 
section. Keep on adding section on to section until you get across the page. Then begin again. 




MY ORNAMENTAL WRITING 



In the square to the right draw 
the letter in pencil the best you 
can. 

After filling the page, go over 
the letter with pencil, correcting 
any imperfections before making 
it in ink. 

Correct visualization makes writ- 
ing easier as then you will recall 
the correct image as you write. 



Practice on other paper. Record your best efforts in this book, so you will have a complete record of your progress. 



Start on the line, and push up on about a 25-degree slant. Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning 
of the line. 



Try a few beginning strokes below the line. 



£7 £7 £7 £7 if? 

Keep the shade up high, and taper off before reaching the baseline. 



^ t*/ 

End the finishing stroke about the same height as the rest of the letter, unless you want to create a breezy effect by extending it. 



Join the first two parts, and keep the shade up high. 



Make the finished letter by lifting the pen for each part. 



Try the breezy style for variation. 



MY WRITING POSITION 

To get the right pitch to your 
ornate penmanship, you must use 
good position. 

What is the best position? 

Here it is, simply and easily un- 
derstood. Sit healthfully and not 
cramped in any way. Sit the way 
you can do your best work with- 
out undue strain to hand, eyes, 
and body. Be smart! Sit right! 



The finest ornamental penmanship that has ever been done has been written when sitting in a good position. 




Curve the first upstroke slowly, then speed up on the downstroke. Lift the pen on the move. 

is <y IS {/ 

Use a thin shade on this v shape. 




ty ^ ^ 



A closed dot is used to finish. Try lifting the pen on the dot. 




Use the two parts together, but lift the pen each time. 




Lift the pen three times to make this complete letter. 




Try a few, swinging the beginning stroke from below the line. 




Shade the back of the b and the dot, and the last a. 




Write this word using shades on both b's only. 




MOVEMENT 

The big muscles give us the 
drive to write -for hours at a time 
without tiring. 

Train them, the big muscles, to 
carry the load, and add the refine- 
ments with the wrist and fingers. 

Train these big muscles to do 
their best work in a limited space, 
and move the paper so that all 

writing is done in a restricted area. , 

Swinging the hand along freely produces graceful lines, while a slow movement produces awkward lines. 



Begin this letter just like the start of the small a. 




Try a few beginning strokes starting below the line. 
Keep the shade thin and high. 

cy as ay 

Try it without the shade, as it is often written this way. 




Now retouch the dot to finish the letter. 




Shade the C and b in this word. 




Try it, shading only the a in the word. 





FAMILIES 

By families we mean letters 
having similar parts. 

One family group is the a, d, g, 
q, etc. If you know the families, 
and practice them together it 
often simplifies your efforts. 

Practice on other paper. Re- 
cord your best efforts in this 
book, so you will have a complete 
record of your progress. 



Know the families to which each of the small letters belong. Master each letter of the family. 



This letter starts the same as the a and c. Try a few overturn beginning strokes here. 



Use a few long ones starting below the baseline. 



£7 6? & _ 



This part is the same as the a, but it is not shaded. Try itl 



// / / 



This snap top is made by spreading the pen at the top, and then use a quick down pull and lift. These shown on this line are not 
retouched. 

Same as the finish stroke of the small letter a. 



Make a few together like the a unshaded. 



Add the snap shade at the top of the d and retouch it. 



Make the finished letter, but use pen lifts on each part. Retouch the top to sharpen and make it more uniform. 



Write the word and finish it as nicely as possible. Don't over-do the retouching. 




EASE OF EXECUTION 



Some letters are made with a 
free swing. By this we mean, no 
stops in the letter, no pen lifts, but 
an easy swing is used to make 
the e. 

All writing should look like it is 
written this way, so even when you 
lift your pen, smooth it out so that 
all letters look as freely made as 
this small e. 



Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line. 



Swing the beginning stroke up from the baseline. 



This easy ending stroke has grace and swing. 



Use an upcurve to start and finish. There is no shade used on this line. 



If you want to use a shade occasionally, put it on the downstroke. You may wish to lift the pen at the baseline. 



Try this word without shading the e. 



Shade the a and h in this word, but keep the shades delicate. 





Finish writing the words like the first one. 



SPEED 



Varying speed in writing even 
within the individual letter is often 
the key to good form and finished 
appearance. 

Analyze your speeds, and try 
to get rhythm in your writing. 

The small alphabet is made 
with the arm on the desk. 



Too much speed often ruins form. Find the speed at which you can do the best work consistently, and then practice at that speed. 




Curve the beginning upstroke slowly, and speed up on the downstroke. Lift the pen on the move. Study the form of the loop. 



Keep the swell of the shade even on both sides, and all of the shade below the baseline. 




Finish with a free upswing. 




Stop on the baseline. 




Make the upstrokes carefully. 




Write the word shading f and c. 




Be sure to retouch the d carefully. 





DESCENDERS 



Those lowly characters that go 
below the baseline are called de- 
scenders. They usually drop down 
below the line at least two 
spaces; (that is, counting the i as 
one space). Longer loops are 
graceful, and when made uni- 
formly longer can be very artistic. 



Lower loops may add to the appearance of your page or spoil the whole effect. 
Most penmen find them easy to make uniform in size and length. 



Here is another letter that starts like the a. 



& £7 & 



This part, too, is like the a. 




Come down slowly, finish on the move with an overturn. 



Another finish may be used. 



/ / / / 



Still another finish may be used, and it should be retouched. 



Easy to make. 



Try these, and be sure to lift the pen before starting the downstroke. 



Then retouch the stop. 




Try your best on this word. 



Write this one well, too. 



Try it this way. 




MY UPPER LOOPS 



Well open loop letters ascend 
above the baseline at least three 
spaces, (counting one space the 
height of the small a.) 

Tall, slim loops show extreme 
skill and some professionals use 
them, but always keep them uni- 
form in height and corresponding- 
ly in harmonious proportion with 
the lower loops. 




You cannot produce that which you do not visualize, so study carefully the form of your upper loops. 




Go slow on the upstroke and faster on the downstroke. Fill the line. Stop at the check mark. 



/r Si 



Be careful when you pick up the pen. 



ty L/ L/ 



Be careful when you start the pen. 




Combine the first two, and lift the pen at the bottom of the loop if you wish. 





Complete the whole letter, and lift the pen if needed. 




Fill this line without lifting the pen, once you start. 



Try this easy word, and shade only the h. 




Fill the line with this word, and keep them uniform in appearance. 




Shade the hand d top. 




SIZE 



The small letter i is used as a 
basis for size. 

The minimum letters are used 
as a measuring stick counting as 
one space, then the upper and 
lower loops, andf s, d's.and p's are 
made in proportion to them. 



Size, slant, spacing, and uniform thickness of light line are qualities you need to watch. 



Use an easy upswing to start the letter. Complete the line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line. 



/////////_ 



The downstroke is the slant of the letter. 



Easy underturn swinging finish. Lift the pen on the move. 



Not shaded. Dot the i as high as the i is high, and on the same slant. 



o o o o 



There are several kinds of dots, such as, the common round filled-in dot. The round open dot which is very seldom used. 



fit! t 



Faint touch dot. 



Planned dot. Spread the pen slightly and pull. 

This dot is the most frequently used by professional penmen. 



Try this word with shades on the c and d. 



Shade the d and a as yoi) write this word. 

- 4 




MY ORNAMENTAL WRITING 



In the square to the right draw 
this model as carefully and per- 
fectly as you can, for you are 
forming a lasting impression of 
the letter, and it should be made 
accurately. 

After filling the page, go over 
the letter with pencil, correcting 
any imperfections before malting 
it in ink. 



Correct visualization makes writing easier, as then you will recall the correct image as you write. 



Start this letter with the same upswing as the letter i. 




The loop is made exactly like the 9 loop. 



This letter is usually made without a shade. 




When it is shaded, keep the shade thin and use sparingly. 

j'JJ / V / 

Other styles that are seldom used. 




Write it with and without the shade. 




Try this word and style, shading only the small e. 



r7 /y fy 

Retouch the square bottom after it is dry. 




SHADES 



Heavy shades or light shades 
depend upon your touch, your 
pen, the paper, as well as how 
much pressure you apply. Also 
how you plan the finished page 
has a bearing on the weight of 
your shades. 




Try to keep the thickness of the shades uniform and pleasing to the eye. 






Start like the I with an easy upswing, and more speed on the downstroke. Stop on the check. 



Try the small loop by itself. 



Now try it with the shade and finish stroke. 



Shaded stroke is delicately done. 





Most used style. 






Try this open type. 



Remembef to lift the pen and retouch the d top. 





Try both styles of k. 



- 




ASCENDERS 



The upper loop letters can be 
made as accurately as the mini- 



Care in the upswing and speed 
on the downstroke, as well as a 
correct mental image of the loop, 
all help in keeping loops uniform in 
size and appearance. 



Try gliding on the lower, or i part, and extending the fingers for the loop. 





Curve the upstroke slowly and speed up on the downstroke. 



Make the finishing stroke curve easily but not too high. 



LS . 



A small shade is sometimes used on this letter. 




Make a line without the shade. Always lift the pen at the crossing. 



Use this line for the shaded letter. Lift the pen as you cross the upstroke. 




Shade only the small I 



Use shades on I and c. Lift the pen where it is needed. 



Put shades on I and k. 





Try it with shades on a and k. Which do you prefer? 




UNIFORM HUMPS 



The right pitch in making 
humps uniform is to make each 
hump the best you can, and not 

try too hard about the uniformity. 
It will take care of itself if all 
humps are made the same way, 
and with the I 



The turns at the top of m should be the same as at the bottom of u. 
All turns should be the same whether at the top or bottom of letters. 



si ^? s7 

The hump letters are nearly angular but not quite. Check your letters. 



<^n 



Stop. Stop. 



Stop at the checks to help hold your control. 



Same as the finish stroke of the small letter n. 



Try it with one pen lift, and with two, and without any. Which gives you the most confidence? 



Try this word, shading the last stroke of m and the top of d. 




Shade the last stroke of m, the l.and the last stroke of n. 



Develop a light touch and use a light ink. 




ENDING STROKES 



Ending strokes may be stiff and 
close, or free and easy. Make 
yours look as though you like to 
swing them off. Uniformity in 
height is important for good page 
appearance. 



Uniform ending strokes in height and curve, and general appearance adds grace and beauty to the page. 



✓"7 y^7 ^7 

Same as m. Try to keep the humps as nearly alike as possible. 



/7 SI ^-7 

Like m. Lift the pen at the baseline. 



Stop at the checks. 




Long words are no harder than short ones. Write each letter the best you can each time. 



Learn to use shades where you want them. There is no definite rule to follow, but it helps if you keep in mind not to shade more 
than every other letter. 



Count to yourself as you write. For on say o-n for no say n o, etc. 




OVAL SHAPE 



This small oval shape is some- 
times confused with the small a. 



The right side of the o is the 
one big difference. Keep the oval 
part of this letter an oval, and 
avoid flat sides such as you have 
in the a. 



Penmen from the old school practiced oval exercises and ovals by the hour. The new school of thought is to do more actual 
practice on the letters themselves rather than on unrelated ovals. Notice the similarity of the oval and turns. 



Same as a, g.and d beginning stroke. 



0 (7 0 (7 



Similar to a but no flat side like the a has. 



O O 0 O 

Try it without the shade, as it is often written without shading it. 



The dot swing finish gives dash to this letter. 



Try the complete letter. 



Now use a string of letters and shade every other letter. 




Try this word without the o shade. 



Use one o shaded and one unshaded. 



QUALITY OF LINE 



The quality of line is very im- 
portant in relation to the beauty 
of your page. 

In ornamental writing the 
beauty of light line and shade 
must be harmonious. 

Use light lines and short snappy 
shades for the most pleasing ef- 
fect. 



Many penmen thin their ink for ornamental writing, some use rain water, others use 
The line must be delicate yet firm enough to be easily seen and admired. 





water. 



Use a graceful swing on the tall stroke. 



Stop with the pen on the paper. 



//// - 

Retouch the bottom stroke. 



Use it without the shade, 



Use with the shade too. 



Lift the pen on each stroke. 




Without the shade it looks like this. 




Try the closed style. 
Retouch the bottom of the p. 




TIE LOWER LOOPS 

The two letters that tie their 
lower loops on the baseline are f 
and q. 

Both are made with the same 
motion and stop at the tie for 
control. 

Master them both. 

Practice on other paper. Re- 
cord your best efforts in this book, 
so you will have a complete record 
of your progress. 



The lower loops may be divided into 2 groups or families which are, f and q — g, y, j, and z. 



Like the start of g, a.and d. 



C? & £7 
a, d, and g start alike. 




Make it without the shade, and lift the pen at the baseline. 




Like the lower part of f. Stop on the baseline. 




Shade the a part. 




Shade the loop, make them all the same distance below the line. 



Try this, and other qu words, such as, quail, quality, queen, quill, quiz, and quote. 





SLANT 



Slant in Ornamental Writing 
means speed. More slant looks 
like more speed. Less slant looks 
slow. Slant is governed by position 
of arm and of paper. More slant 
is achieved by turning the paper 
to the left, while maintaining the 
same arm and body position. 



Draw slant lines through the downstrokes to check slant. Get the slant of your small letters and capital letters the same. 



A little more curve than n and a little higher. 



s s s v 



Make at right angles to the upstroke. 



t/ lS lS 



The compound curve shade with upstroke is graceful. 



Get the swing and rhythm of this letter by stopping at the retrace. 



Try this word as shaded above. 




Write a few extra words containing the r, such as, return, rice, reward, road, and rose. 




BEGINNING STROKES 



Important beginning strokes 
may make or break your letter. 



Try it in the air to see that the 
muscles are not cramped. Spot 
the place you plan to start, and 
then hit it as you begin. 



Try to keep the beginning and ending strokes uniform in curve and length. 




Has the same curve as r. More curve and a little higher than u. 

J J J J 

Graceful compound curve ending with a dot. Keep the pen on the paper. 

Swing finish. Light line, beautiful. 



The only shade on this letter is the filled in dot. 




If you wish to use a shade put it on the compound stroke, but keep it light as this letter is not usually shaded. 



Write these s words, sing, safe, saws, sea, serve, sleep, slant, season, etc. 




KINKY LINES 

Slow, cramped action, and poor 
muscular control is often a mental 
hazard rather than physical. If 
you write too slow, you may have 
difficulty. Find your best speed 
and use it whenever writing. Some 
folks can write more slowly than 
others. 

When kinky lines show up, 
speed up a little, and think it is 
easy. 



Kinky lines are not attractive and should be overcome in all writing. 



Starts like i or u with a curve. Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line. 



/ /// 

Snap these shades and leave the tops unretouched. 



Finish like U with an upswing. 



The cross is horizontal to the baseline. Try your arm before putting the pen down. Is it horizontal, and will it make a horizontal 
line? 



This compound crossing is used above the letter. 



Care in crossing is essential. Don't cross when the shade is heavily loaded with ink. Let it dry first then cross. These are 
unretouched. 



^Jy ~ 



Keep the compound cap graceful, and make it with a free arm swing. Retouch the shaded part. 



Use this word and write other t words. 





TOO SLANTING 
TOO NEARLY VERTICAL 



Too much slont in your writing 
makes it hard to write and difficult 
to read. 

Writing that is too nearly verti- 
cal is easy to read, but looks slow 
and labored. 

Pick a slant that gives your own 
writing snap in appearance, ease 
in execution, readability, and 
beauty. 



Practice on other paper. Record your best efforts in this book, so you will have a complete record of your progress. 



Like start of small i. 



c/ IS U. 



u shape if turned over looks like n. 



Finish the same as the small i. 



Very seldom shaded in Ornamental Writing. 

ff You are nearing the end of the alphabet of small letters, and can write any word you need. 






Try some easy words and sentences in this space. 




FAMILY 



To what family does the v be- 
long? Let's call it the check fam- 
ily for convenience. Such letters 
as b, o, v, and w belong to this 
group. 

Practicing one letter of a family 
will help the other as th 
principles are used. 



Make a list of the different families of the small letters. All of the letters in the ..heck family end with an upswing. 



Start with an overturn, and end on the baseline with a compound shaded downstroke. 



Stop on the retrace and lift the pen. 



Complete the letter. 

Try words using v such as, very, vases, verse, and visit. 





Make up your own words and sentences for practice in the space below. 




ALIGNMENT 
HIT THE LINE 



To hit the line you must look at 

it. 

Focus the eye on the spot you 
wish the pen to hit, and you have 
the best chance of doing it. 

Alignment is governed to a 
great degree by the sight. 



If you use unruled paper to write upon, it is well to draw light pencil lines, or use an undersheet that is ruled. 



Start like u with an underswing. 



LAS LAS LAS 

Keep both parts even in width. 



End with a closed loop slightly above the u part. 



Only shade used is the closed dot. 



Write these easy small letter combinati 



t9-tAS-^ 



Win the admiration of your friends with your ornamental writing. 



Make up your own words and sentences for practice in the space below. 




SEE YOUR TEXT 



As you use this text it is very 
important to visualize correctly 
each letter, and part of the letter. 
You can only recall, and make 
what you can see. 

Study of form is therefore of 
utmost importance to you, for if 
you can see it correctly at first, 
you need not undo and re-learn. 



This text gives you the models to see and study. It tells you how to write ornamental penmanship, but to actually learn it, 
you must put forth the effort. 



Like what other letter does the x start? 



y x / / / 

Cross up from the baseline. 



Shade is seldom used with this letter. 




Write this word slowly, using many pen lifts. 



Write the whole small alphabet up to the x using the shades you remember. 



Now look back and compare with your previous pages. 



Note the improvement. 




ANGULAR LETTERS 



This type of writing often 
makes a speedy looking page, but 
hard to read. Curves are more 
pleasing to the eye, and less fa- 
tiguing. Since this is a skill of 
grace and beauty, we avoid 
angles in letters such as, e and I, 
and the tops of n, m, i, etc. 



Care should be taken to round the hump on the small letter y. 



Write like x but use a shade. 




Make like j or g seldom shaded. 




Try to keep the letters uniform in size and shape. 



Use these variations. 



/y - 

Be sure to retouch the 




Write it several ways. 




SPACING 



lines there may be more space 
than in business writing, but not so 
much space that each sentence 
stands alone, and not as a part of 
the whole page. 



Extra wide spacing is not as 
readable as close spacing, but a 
uniform average width between 
letters is most pleasing. Between 




The small letter z is an easy letter to make, if you visualize it carefully. The first part of the letter is merely a hump, like 
the first part of the letter n, with the added lower loop. 





Like start on n or a hump. 



Slow at the baseline. Shade is seldom used with this letter. 




Try it with the shaded z. 




Fill the space with z words such as, zoo, zone, zero, and zeal. 




Try some of these easy letter combinations. 



The capital letters start on page 69, and complete the book. 




Much like the y but slightly curved. 








- 



For your guidance and inspiration, the center pages are masterpieces by famous penmen. 



FIGURES IN ORNAMENTAL 



0 / 2^3 ^ S & / / f 



In making ornamental figures use some finger action. For the most of us however, the malting of ornamental fig. 

ii ml xi . i ures ' s n °f an all day job. For this reason some finaer action 

It goes without saying, that if a person had to make orna- mQ bg f . . 7 ' 9 c ° 

mental figures all day long, much arm action would be necessary. e sa e V em P ove 



Note carefully where the figure starts and where it ends. Draw the figures in pencil the best you can. 

Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at After filling the page, go over each figure with pencil cor- 

the beginning of the line. reefing any imperfections before making it in ink. 



0 0 0 



/ // 



Zero is very similar to the small o, but slightly narrower. Keep the upstroke short on the 1, and the bottom of the shaded 

stroke retouched. 



2 2 Z 

Start with a loop and make the head 
of the 2 much like a question mark. 
Use the shade on the downstroke. 

^ ^ ¥ 

Spread the pen to start the 4, and make 
the cross stroke a gentle compound curve. 

^ 0 & 



This 6 is a trifle taller than the figure 1 or 2. 



_ 3 3 3 

Start like the 2. The small closed loop in the center is at right angles 
to the slant line. Rest the lower part on the baseline, and end with a dot. 



Start the 5 with the light line. 
End with a straight stroke going from left to right. 



7 7 7 



Start the 7 with a dot. Swing to the right with a 
gentle compound curve, then down and through the baseline. 



r r r 

Eight is a combination of compound 
curve strokes. Keep the figure well open, 
and start to the left, and end with an upward push. 

/ / / 



-/ 7 7 

Starts much like the small a unshaded. 
Draw the stem of the 9 below the baseline, and retouch the shade. 



? ? P 



Try to get square tops. 
Exclamation marks, are made much like the small letter t. 



Question marks are shaded like the figure 2. 



V Z 3 ^3 £> 7 ?9 Oi- 

Try these quotes, and the figures from 1 to 10. 



PRACTICE POINTERS 



Now don't be afraid to practice quite vigorously at times on the work given. It would be well if you would double the 
size of the copies at times, and at others to reduce the size a half and double the spacing. After practicing the different styles 
in this way always finish your work by practicing the size and spacing given in the copies. Keep your pens in good condition, 
also your ink. Good material is essential, and it need not necessarily be expensive. 




First try this direct extended oval exercise without shading. 




Now try shading every other downstroke. 




Shade each downstroke. Keep the shades uniform in length and in thickness. 



In these exercises, it is not well to attempt to see in detail th e forms as they fall from the pen, as the pen must travel faster 
than the eye can travel and observe detail. Instead of looking intently either at the top of the exercise or at the bottom while 
making it, the better plan is to look at the exercise as a whole, keeping the pen moving horizontally across the page so that 
the exercise will rest on the base line. In the diminishing exercise, simply see that the exercise is diminishing uniformly and at 
the right ratio. After the work is done and the pen lifted from the paper, the eye can then look the work over and detect where 
it is faulty in detail. 




Make this indirect extended oval exercise without shading. 




Shade every other downstroke. 




Now shade all the downstrokes. 



All that the eye can hope to do while the pen is in motion is to detect whether the exercises are uniform in height, spac- 
ing and slant, and whether they are resting on the base line, whether the diminishing ones are diminishing at the right ratio, 
and whether the shades are right in width. At the same time secondary consideration may be given to such matters as curvature, 
symmetry, etc. 



The first thing to consider is the shape of the form. The second thing to consider is the location of the shade. The third 
thing to consider is the shape of the shade and where its heaviest part occurs. The ability to make what is known as a "swell" 
shade — a shade that increases gradually until a maximum width is obtained and then instantly begins to diminish is not acquired 
in a day. Almost any one can make a long, monotonously heavy shade, but only an expert can make a shade short and swell- 
ing in the center. To make a short shade that swells well in the middle and tapers gradually both ways, requires a quick, 
responsive, flexible, elastic, up and down action. 




This direct extended diminishing oval exercise helps control. Slow down as it gets smaller. 




Shade every other downstroke. 




Put the shade on each downstroke. 



In order to make the direct oval as shown, start the motion before you touch the pen to the paper, and endeavor to curve 
both sides equally, placing the heaviest part of the shade at half the slant height, which is above half the height of the form. 
See that the shades swell in the center and taper gradually both ways. 




Try it indirectly without the shade. 




Use a shade on every other downstroke. 




Shade each downstroke but try to space the shades evenly. 



ALIGNMENT 



The uniform height of small let- 
ter combinations and capital let- 
ters means good alignment, par- 
ticularly if it is uniformly spaced 
on parallel baselines. In Ornamen- 
tal Writing there are some slight 
variations which seem to enhance 
the beauty such as, the tip of r 
and s which may be a little higher 
than a. 



To keep your capital A's in alignment, make them as nearly as possible the same size and shape, and line up on the baseline. 




Start with the top horizontal to the headline. Keep the upstroke rather flat. 




The finish stroke is split by the baseline. 




Lift the pen if you wish, until you gain confidence. 




Try it starting with a dot. 




Now try the letter with a horizontal oval to start. Both ovals should balance, and look nearly alike in size and shape. 



Try this sentence on practice paper or some other page in your book. • 






MY ORNAMENTAL WRITING 



In the square to the right draw 
the letter in pencil the best you 



After filling the page, go over 
the letter with pencil, correcting 
any imperfections before malting 
it in ink. 

Correct visualization makes writ- 
ing easier, as then you will recall 
the correct image you write. 



Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line 

Ornamental Penmanship is a fine art which every normal person can learn. 




Horizontal ovals — no shade — free arm swing. 




Keep shade low and snappy. 




Made easier along with the oval. 




Try it fuller, and cutting through the capital stem stroke. Now start the second part of the letter in front of the capital stem. 




End with a nice swing. Try this sentence on practice paper or some other page in your book. 



FLAT OVALS 

Flat ovals differ from slanted 
ovals in that the axis is parallel to 
the baseline. 

Draw this model as carefully 
and perfectly as you can, for you 
are forming a lasting impression 
of the letter, and it should be 
made accurately. 

Correct visualization makes writ- 
ing easier as then you will recall 
the correct image as you write. 

Practice on other paper. Record your best efforts in this book, so you will have a complete record of your progress. 






Lift the pen after the shade to build your confidence. Keep the oval horizontal and full, but without shading it. 




Half on one side of the baseline, and one half on the other. 




Keep shade up high. Use both horizontal loops about the same size and well balanced. 



Try a few words starting with C. 
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DO YOU HAVE THE 
RIGHT TOOLS ? 

This is a good time to check 
your materials. 

Is your oblique penholder prop- 
erly adjusted? 

Is your chair and table the right 
height? 

Does your ink flow freely and 
make a nice light hairline, and a 
heavy black shade? 



The parts of the most graceful capital letter D's are harmonious. The two downstrokes have a parallel effect, and the 
three ovals look about alike in size and shape. The small loop in the D stands up on the baseline. Keep the shade high and 
all above the baseline. 



Horizontal oval, well rounded, no shade. 






Lift the pen after the shade to build your confidence. Use full arm swing to make the complete letter. 






Same size horizontal loop as above. Make the baseline split the horizontal loop. 




Keep shades high and loops looking alike. 




You need a good D, so work on it until it is yours. 
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POSITION 



Your position is very important. 
It is divided into several important 
phrases; arm position, hand and 
finger position, body position, 
(feet, back, and head), and paper 
position. 

The thing to remember is to 
use healthful position, and one 
that will give you the desired re- 
sults. 



By sitting in the correct position it is easier to make the forms of the letters accurately. 




Use a free swing — no pen lifts. 

Start with a curved stroke, and try to make the small center loop at right angles to the slant of the letter. 




Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line. 




Try this style of letter. Pause at the point on the top. 




Try this phrase. 




Keep the ovals of this signature horizontal, and alike in size and quality of line. 
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The exercises from which the capitals are formed should be bold and yet delicate. This double quality demands that they 
be executed in a bold-like manner, but with a touch that is delicate and uniform. Considerable power should be generated and 
held in reverse in order to do the work confidently, gracefully and with ease. 




Keep the shades snappy and the ovals horizontal. 




Use only a slight curve to start. 




Finish with an easy swing lifting the pen on the move. 



In order to make capitals well, it is necessary to see that the forearm is not encumbered with unnecessary clothing. The arm 
should act freely on the muscle in front of the elbow. The elbow itself may be right off the edge of the table but the full weight 
of the arm should rest on the muscle which should be near the edge of the desk. 




Keep ovals parallel. 




The second shade is a light one. 




Combine the parallel oval effect with the swing finish. 
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POSITION 



Your position is very important. 
It is divided into several important 
phrases; arm position, hand and 
finger position, body position, 
(feet, back, and head), and paper 
position. 

The thing to remember is to 
use healthful position, and one 
that will give you the desired re- 
sults. 



By sitting in the correct position it is easier to make the forms of the letters accurately. 




Use a free swing — no pen lifts. 

Start with a curved stroke, and try to make the small center loop at right angles to the slant of the letter. 




Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line. 




Try this style of letter. Pause at the point on the top. 




Try this phrase. 




Keep the ovals of this signature horizontal, and alike in size and quality of line. 
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THE CAPITAL STEM 



Many students have practiced 
for hours to perfect this stroke. It 
may be used in many ornamental 
letters. Try to make it easily and 
gracefully. Keep the shades short 
and snappy, as they rest on the 
baseline. There are many forms of 
the capital stem. 



The compound curve is one of the most difficult strokes to control. It is made in this letter with a shade, and in some other 
letters it is unshaded. As a general rule, the shorter the compound stroke is made the easier it is controlled. 




The Capital Stem is a graceful compound stroke. Keep the shades sharp, and lay them on the baseline. 




Keep well balanced, using the half below the line equal to that of E. 




Start with a curve, and use the compound wave all across the top. 

r r r 



Cross the stem when it is dry. Spread the pen and pull down to complete this crossing. 




Keep your shades low. Cross on the capital stem after it is dry. 




Try this style letter, and you will find it interesting. 




Complete this sentence. 





SIZE 



Uniformity of size is of utmost 
importance. The capital letters 
and parts thereof, should match, 
or nearly so in size. The small let- 
ters should be uniform in size. 
Some artistic license is permissible 
in creating a page or signature 
where overall appearance may 
alter the size of certain key letters. 



When you get to the place where you can make a few good letters, do not stop. Continue your practice until the average 
of your writing is good. 




Horizontal unshaded oval, and a pause before starting down. The pen is very seldom raised at this point, so keep your pen 
on the paper when you stop. 




Raise the pen after the shade to gain confidence. 
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PEN LIFTS 



In Ornamental Writing there 
are many more pen lifts used than 
in Business Writing. They help to 
hold your control, and think the let- 
ters through. As you use pen lifts 
make sure that they do not show. 
Stop at the right place, and start 
so that pen lifts are not notice- 
able. 



How many pen lifts do you use in writing the capital H? On this page we have shown three, count the penlifts in the 
other letters of the alphabet. 




Start near the baseline, and make a horizontal oval. Keep the shade low and rest it on the baseline. 




Slight retrace on the second stroke for the small loop. 
Make the baseline split the horizontal loop. 




Try this style to see how you like it. 




Keep the shades low and ovals smooth, make the horizontal ovals balance each other. 




A1 




SLANT 



The slant of your writing means 
first of all uniformity, next it should 
be more slanting than business 
writing so that it looks like it was 
written with speed. It will have 
more dash and abandon if written 
with more slant. Vertical writing 
looks slow, and labored. 



Draw lines along the backs of the capital I to test your slant. Ornamental Penmanship is a pleasing and profitable hobby. 




Use an upward push starting below the baseline. 

Keep the back fairly straight and the shade low, resting on the baseline. 




Horizontal ovals, half on each side of the baseline, give your work uniformity, grace, and beauty. 




A greatly overworked letter, so learn it well. 




Try this double oval style, without lifting the pen. 




Finish the sentence telling Why! or What! 





CONCENTRATION 



Hit the spot you aim at by fo- 
cusing the eyes on the point you 
wish to hit. 

In most cases when you miss 
the point you aim at, it is a matter 
of concentration and eye focus. 

Practice on other paper. Re- 
cord your best efforts in this book, 
so you will have a complete rec- 
ord of your progress. 



Concentration in writing means the centering of all your efforts or energy on the thing you are doing. 




Try a few signature combinations. Write your name. 



Do not fail to keep the position recommended, that of having the forearm at right angles with the connective slant. Shift 
the elbow to the right often or the paper to the left. For capitals, the arm may be held more nearly at right angles to the line 
on which you write. As will be seen, the heaviest part, the shade is about half the height. It is necessary that you study form 
and secure accuracy in capitals as well as in small letters. These letters should be made with a full, free, circular action. The 
shades should be made with more than ordinary force and firmness, though not stiffly. If you are thoroughly interested in your 
work, you will derive much pleasure in acquiring them. Confidence is essential in bold, delicate, graceful, accurate capital 
practice. Observe carefully the location of the shade, where it is heaviest, where it begins and terminates, etc. 




Keep the ovals well rounded and the shades snappy as you make these exercises. 
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BEAUTY OF 
SHADE AND LIGHT LINE 



Ornamental Writing is a com- 
bination of shade and light line, 
combined in graceful harmony . 

The quality of pen, ink, paper, 
and the skill of the writer all con- 
tribute to the beauty of the writ- 
ing. 



The penpoint should be held in line with the shades. Getting an even pressure on both of the pen nibs is essential to the 
writing and makes the pen last longer. 




Use a low horizontal oval to start, and place the shade in the center of the oval. 




This graceful compound curve is tied to the stem with a small loop. Try to keep the shade low enough to tie above the shade. 




Join the three letters. It is easy if made in separate parts. 




This style is used for variation. 
Write a sentence of your own. 
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MOVEMENT 




The right movement at the cor- 
rect speed, often means the dif- 
ference between good controlled 
arm movement writing and loose, 
scrawley, illegible hand. 

Each letter, or part of a letter 
has a movement best suitable to 
it. Find that movement and use it. 



Practice on other paper. Record your best efforts in this book, so you will have a complete record of your progress. 




Keep the shade low and on the baseline. Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line. 




Set the shade of the second letter in the horizontal oval of the first. 





UNIFORM HUMPS 



Hump letters need uniformity. 

Even though the humps may 
vary in size or shape slightly, they 
should look alike to the reader. 

Complete each line with the 
same thing that is shown at the 
beginning of the line. 



A famous football coach once said, when speaking to his team before the game, "They put their pants on one leg at a time 
the same as you do." The best ornamental penmen write each word one letter at a time, the best they can, the same as you do. 




Start low and keep the horizontal oval round. 






Hesitate on the check, but don't lift the pen. 




Set each letter in the horizonal oval. 




Try this letter joined, lifting the pen where needed. 




Connecting the large a of the word with the capital letter is sometimes done. Finish the line. 



Many letters are similar or 
have similar parts which distinguish 
them as belonging to families. 

For example, any letter begin- 
ning like this N, could be consid- 
ered to belong to this family, such 
as N, M,H, W, X. and Z. It is well 
to practice letters in families. 



Practice on other paper. Record your best efforts in this book, so you will have a complete record of your progress. 






Try this double horizontal oval, and place the shade in the center of the second oval. 






The last horizontal oval is divided in half by the baseline. 




Try them separately by writing each letter independently, 




Now join them together in one continuous string. 



Try joining some other letters in the same family. 




OVALS 

Two thirds as wide as high is a 
good rule -for slant ovals. For hori- 
zontal or flat ovals it is just the op- 
posite, or two thirds as high as 



Keep the ovals smooth, and 
eliminate flat places by testing 
the arm before writing. 

If the arm catches as you try it, 
adjust it until the catch feeling is 
gone, then the letter will be 
smooth. 




Cultured and refined people enjoy good ornamental penmanship. 




Start with a light line. Add the shade on the second parallel line. Keep the shade within the oval. 




Split the finish horizontal oval with the baseline. 




Parallel lines give the desired effect. 




Try the shade on the first stroke, and make it all in one swing without the pen lift. 




Try writing the name of your State University. 



FORM 




Writing Forms are not created 
over night. They have been 
passed down through genera- 
tions of study and perfecting. 

Learn what has been done be- 
fore attempting to create new 
forms. Perfect the most used 
forms first, and establish a back- 
ground on which to build other 
variations. 



There are as many as twenty-five different styles or forms of the capital letter P. It is well to master one form, but it is also 
very interesting to try several different forms, such as shown on this page. 



The Capital Stem is very important. Try to master it, as it can be used in many letters. 




Start below the baseline, and keep kinks out by using the full arm swing. 




The use of a dot may, or may not add to the beauty of the letter depending on how it is made, and where it is used. Try it both 
ways with and without the dot. 




Three other easy styles. Can you swing them off? 



Before proceeding further, we wish to emphasize the qualities of gracefulness, symmetry and accuracy. Absolutely accurate 
writing is not desirable, for it can be secured only by drawing means. And it is not accuracy in writing that is so appealing to the 
eye as it is gracefulness. Graceful writing is more easily obtained than accurate writing by free hand means. Once attained, 
it can be retained to a far greater extent than accuracy. Therefore study the curvature of lines, as it is the kind and delicacy of 
curve that determines the gracefulness of the strokes. 




Another fine art quality in writing is that of symmetry. It has to do with forms as a whole, while gracefulness has to do 
mainly with lines. Forms should be symmetrical, that is they should balance well and appear to have been made in an offhand 
manner. The capital O, for instance, is symmetrical, as both sides curve the same and ends curve the same. It is not symmetical 
if one side curves more than the other, or if one end is more rounding than the other. Thus it is that loop letters should have 
the same curve on both sides of the loop. Otherwise they will not be symmetrical. A loop that has a straight line on one side 
and a curve on the other is not symmetical; no more so than a tree that has all of its limbs on one side. 

oooo 




Begin therefore to question yourself thus: Are the curves in my small letters graceful? Are the loops symmetrical? Are the 
ovals in my capitals symmetrical; that is, are the curves the same on each side, or nearly so? 




Varying speeds exist in each 
letter, as there are parts of the 
letter that may need to be made 
faster than other parts. 

Often this is referred to as 
rhythm of each letter. It is much 
like driving a car, yoy start smooth, 
slow down for difficult or danger- 
ous places, and speed up on the 
free open swings. 



There are some letters in which a penman has no resting place, and these letters are usually made with more speed. The 
capital letter Q has one stop which occurs after the shade. 




Start low. Keep the horizontal loop well oval shaped, and the shade low. Place the shade in the center of the horizontal oval. 




Just like the finish of the capital L. 



Try this letter joined in a series. Always lift the pen at the shade and at the end of each letter. 




Finish th& sentence in your best writing. 



Before proceeding further, we wish to emphasize the qualities of gracefulness, symmetry and accuracy. Absolutely accurate 
writing is not desirable, for it can be secured only by drawing means. And it is not accuracy in writing that is so appealing to the 
eye as it is gracefulness. Graceful writing is more easily obtained than accurate writing by free hand means. Once attained, 
it can be retained to a far greater extent than accuracy. Therefore study the curvature of lines, as it is the kind and delicacy of 
curve that determines the gracefulness of the strokes. 




Another fine art quality in writing is that of symmetry. If has to do with forms as a whole, while gracefulness has to do 
mainly with lines. Forms should be symmetrical, that is they should balance well and appear to have been made in an offhand 
manner. The capital O, for instance, is symmetrical, as both sides curve the same and ends curve the same. It is not symmetical 
if one side curves more than the other, or if one end is more rounding than the other. Thus it is that loop letters should have 
the same curve on both sides of the loop. Otherwise they will not be symmetrical. A loop that has a straight line on one side 
and a curve on the other is not symmetical; no more so than a tree that has all of its limbs on one side. 




Begin therefore to question yourself thus: Are the curves in my small letters graceful? Are the loops symmetrical? Are the 
ovals in my capitals symmetrical; that is, are the curves the same on each side, or nearly so? 



SPACING 



Readability is important, and 
spacing gives your writing either 
readability, or the lack of it. 

Uniform spacing between let- 
ters and words is important. 

Enough space between sen- 
tences and page arrangement, 
add to the beauty and readability 
of your finished writing. 



Spacing gives your writing readability or a lack of it, which is very important. The spacing of the capital letters in the 
signature below means much to the general appearance of the signature. 




Like start of B. Keep the shades low and snappy. Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of 
the line. 




Round heads and horizontal ovals, gracefully joined by a compound stroke and small loop. 




Try to keep the letters uniform in size and shape. 




A beauty if well made.and easy too. Make up your own combination for practice too. 



No exercise is better suited to the development of the ability to make a short shade, and to place it high or low upon the 
form at will, than the long s exercise. Study carefully the form of the exercise unshaded as given. Notice carefully that the 
up and down strokes are curved about equally, and that the upper and lower loops of the exercise are the same in size and 
slant. Practice upon the unshaded exercise until you can make the form well. Then practice it, placing the shade below the 
crossing, but not with the heaviest part touching the base line. After having mastered it, take up the one with shade at the 
top, above the crossing, practice it until you can make the shade short and near the top. Next practice in making every other 
form shaded above and every other form shaded below, but not allowing any of the shade to extend as far as the center of 
the form. Finally, to become complete master of the art of shading, practice the final form of the long s exercise wherein it is 
shaded both at the top and at the bottom. This requires an unusually quick, elastic and responsive action — an action that many 
who call themselves professionals have never attained. 




No finger action whatever should be used in the execution of capital letters. The fingers should hold the pen, and grip 
it somewhat more tightly when making a shade than light lines, but no conscious effort is necessary in this particular. If the 
fingers are allowed to act in conjunction with the arm they will almost invariably weaken the form and flatten the ovals. The 
shades on the capital stem are located on the lower half of the letter and heaviest part near the base line. The slant of the 
shade should be on an angle of about twenty-five degrees. 




FOR CAPITAL PRACTICE 

See that your shades are comparatively short, smooth and fat, and your ovals full, free and graceful. To secure these 
essentials you must let the arm revolve freely on the muscle within the sleeve at the elbow, using a pretty brisk and forceful, yet 
delicate action. The power should come chiefly from the shoulder. The muscle in front of the elbow must serve as the main 
center of motion and of control. This rest may be near the edge of the table. In fact, the etbow may be off the edge of the 
table, but the whole weight of the arm should rest. The arm may be placed further on the table for small letters. 




FLAT OVALS 

Flat ovals, or horizontal ovals 
as we have called them here are 
mainly used in this type of writing. 

They should all be similar size and 
shape, and the axis should be pa- 
rallel to the baseline. 

Practice on other paper. Re- 
cord your best efforts in this book, 
so you will have a complete rec- 
ord of your progress. 




Many penmen write the capital S without lifting the pen. 
It is a letter which is made of nice flat ovals and with an easy arm swing. 




Made with a free arm swing. It is not necessary to break it into parts unless it gives you confidence to carry on. 




TOPS 

Graceful compound curved 
tops may mean much to your writ- 
ing. They should be freely made 
and quite curvacious. 

If they are made on a line they 
should go over and below about 
the same amount. 

SKIPS IN THE LINE 

To avoid skips in the line, 
use several sheets of paper as 
a cushion under the paper on 
which you are writing. Don't 
try to patch them after they 
are made, but avoid them 
with a cushion and a skillful 
touch. 

Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line. 






The same stem as in F and P. 



Q O O 

^__^y ^_^y L*.tuw<ofs. 



Very light shade. Begin with a curve, and end by lifting the pen on the move. 




Start this letter with the capital stem. 




Try this style for variation. 



THE VALUE OF AN 

OBLIQUE PENHOLDER 
FOR ORNAMENTAL 
WRITING 

The best ornamental writing is 
done with an oblique penholder. 
If it is balanced properly your 
shades will be sharper, and the 
hairlines more delicate. 

The use of a correctly bal- 
anced oblique penholder with the 
right adjustment, allows both nibs 

of the pen point to ride on the sur- 

face of the paper at the same 
time. 

This gives an even flow of ink for your writing, and sharper edges to both sides of your shades. 
Capital letter U is easily joined in signatures with other letters. Try ioining it to S, J, V, and C. 




This is a compound shade for this capital letter. 




Make horizontal ovals harmonious and about the same size. 




Join this letter in a series to see how easy it really is. 




This easy combination is made so by pen lifts, and an easy arm action. 




Take up one exercise or form at a time and stick to it until you have mastered it, or at least made substantial improvement. 
As a rule, two or three pages at least should be devoted to a form before going ahead. Not infrequently it is necessary to cover 
several sheets with a form before improvement is shown. Improvement is more the result of critical observation and careful 
effect than prolonged but indiscriminate practice. 




What letters can be made with this stroke? Write them here. 



The various principles presented separately and combined need to be studied patiently and then practiced intelligently and 
perseveringly. Good writing is a growth rather than a sudden attainment. You should not become discouraged if after a few 
days or weeks practice you fail to write less than half as well as you think you should. The subtleties of script lines, shades 
and forms are such as to demand the finest quality of our thought to perceive, as well as the finest quality of our effort to 
create and command. The fair mistress of fine art in writing is quite as evasive, charming and difficult to acquire as the fair 
mistress of other fine arts. 



GRACE 

Grace and harmony can be 
acquired by the average intelli- 
gent person like yourself. 

This letter is a graceful one 
when well made. 

Easy smooth lines, continuously 
and gracefully made, adds much 
to your writing. 



You can acquire grace and harmony by inielligent practice. The capital letter V is a slim and graceful letter. 




May be made the same as the U, or an extra horizontal oval may be added for variation. 




Try to keep a parallel effect with the shade and upstroke. 



Use a combination that you can write easily. 





Split the finish horizontal oval with the baseline. 





MOVEMENT STOPS 

Stops in movement are essen- 
tial to poise, control and form. 
Where the line reverses you can 
make a stop and it will not be no- 
ticeable to the reader. The W has 
a natural stop on the baseline. 

Practice on other paper. Re- 
cord your best efforts in this book, 
so you will have a complete rec- 
ord of your progress. 



The capital letter W is considered an easy letter to make because of the extra stop on the baseline. 




Like the start of H with the shade centered in the flat oval. 




Stop at the check mark, and lift the pen if necessary. 




Finish with an upcurve. 




Finish the sentence telling Why! 




MARGINS 



1 



Nice wide margins are hard to 
keep, but the best penmen leave 
large regular margins on their 
work. 

In a letter to a friend, not less 
than three quarter inch margins 
should be left all around. 



Practice on other paper. Record your best efforts in this book, so you will have a complete record of your progress. 




Like H start low with a well rounded horizontal loop. 






It is easy to hit the first stroke if you will look at the spot you want to hit. 




Keep shades low and set in the center of the horizontal loop. 



Use this space for your own. Try writing the complete alphabet of capital letters. 



— 




RULED PAPER 



Practice on ruled paper is the 
best. For letter writing on unruled 
paper, we would suggest you rule 
in dark ink a page with ruling the 
size you wish. 

Then place this under your 
good paper so that the lines can 
be seen through the sheet you are 
writing on. 



Ruled paper is fundamentally correct for any type of accurate writing. It is also very essential to those learning to write. 




Same start as V and U. Complete each line with the same thing that is shown at the beginning of the line. 




Seldom shaded, but a light shade is used at times. 




Try it without the shade on the loop. 




Use signature combinations tor arm practice. 




A necessary trait if you would 
become a fine penman. 

If you have finished this book 
you now are a penmanship enthu- 
siast. Your zeal, interest, and en- 
thusiasm will be with you as long 
as you live. 



In nearly every community you will find many penmanship enthusiasts. It is always interesting to get together with these 
folks and discuss good penmanship. 





The lower loop is seldom shaded, but a thin shade may be used. 




Try it with shade a few times. Which do you prefer? 




Can you make this style? 



USE THESE EXERCISES TO LIMBER UP 
AND SMOOTH OUT THE KINKS 




For this direct oval exercise start fast, slow down to here. Arm on the table. 




Indirect, slower, slower. Arm on the table. Slower, slower. 




Pushpull. Arm on_the table. The smaller it gets the slower you go. 




Direct — slow in the center. Indirect — slow in the center. 




Direct flat oval, slow in the center. Indirect flat oval, slow down as you near the center. 



There are two movements necessary in the execution of shaded and unshaded lines in capital letters. In order to produce 
the ovals, a horizontal movement is necessary with considerable force in order to obtain the required momentum to make the 
ovals graceful and symmetrical. The other motion is the opposite of the horizontal motion mentioned. That is, it is up and 
down, or vertical to the surface of the paper. It is one we employ in order to produce the shades, for the pen must be pressed 
toward the paper and lifted from it quickly, skillfully and elastically in order to produce an increasing and diminishing shade, 
such as is necessary in high-grade ornamental penmanship. This up-and-down quality must be springy in nature and sensitive, 
as it involves the touch of the pen to the paper. 




THE MOVEMENT FOR CAPITALS 

The movement should come chiefly from the upper arm and shoulder. The power should come from the shoulder. The 
control should come from resting the forearm on the table. The muscles near the elbow should serve as a rubber-like rest, but 
they must not be rigid. Little or no finger action should be used except to grip the holder more tightly in producing shades. 



Try it first without the shade. 




With what letters will this exercise help you? Write them here. 



The remainder of this book is made up of specimens by many of the Masters. They are for your study — admiration — 
imitation and help. 

LETTER WRITING 

D Taylor's penmanship in point of accuracy, grace, delicacy, strength and harmony all combined, we have never seen 
equaled. Mr. Taylor was truly a genius, infusing into the art of penmanship a refinement it never knew before he lived. 

The letter presented is one of the best. The delicacy of the original was such that no process of engraving and printing can 
do ,t |us ice. The method employed is photographically correct, but the screen increases the thickness of the line and roughens 
it nor a little. 

Study its arrangement its effect, its uniformity in height and slant, its grace and harmony, and its boldness as well. Notice 
critically the initial and final strokes, how daintily they are curved, and how harmonious and uniform in slant. Observe also the 
perfect spacing between words. 

I, is L e mnVknhl» le ?h der \-M aCefUl ' ™ d TT™*?. >oopi have been produced. And such exactness and daintiness in 

remarkable. The skill required for such precision and freedom is second to that of no other. We are delighted to be fortu- 
nate enough to present and preserve it in this book. 




Co\\\\\vWs v 




0\\'\Q. 




By A. D. Taylor 



The famous Madarasz letter written by E. W. Bloser has been pronounced by many as the equal of anything ever written by man. 




A very fine letter written by E. W. Bloser. It is one of the best reproductions we hove. 




Written for Mr. Dieterich of the Miami Jacob Business College, Dayton, Ohio, by Mr. E. W. Bloser. Mr. Dieterich attended 
the Zanerian several different times. 




Here is a beautiful little piece of work, accurate in detail and graceful. Written by Mr. E. W. Bloser. 




By E. A. Lupfer 




Mr. E. W. Bloser wrote the above specimen for Mr. C. E. Bear. 




Mr. Ashby, of Bowling Green, Ky., Business University, was at one time a student in the Zanerian. The above letter no 
doubt influenced him to take a course in penmanship. This specimen was loaned to us by our good friend W. C. Brownfield, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

By E. W. Bloser 




By S. M. Blue 
75 



By E. A. Lupfer 





83 



By C. P. Zaner 





92 




The above is one of the many fine specimens which appear in The Madarasz Book published by The Zaner-Bloser Co., 
Columbus 8, Ohio. 



Try a few signature combinations. Write your name. 

We now come to signature writing, combinations as they are frequently called. This work is usually considered the most 
fascinating part of penmanship. It is a kind of work, too, that causes one to display more originality than ordinary page writing. 

The essentials of good signature writing are much the same as those which underlie other ornamental penmanship. How- 
ever, it is well here to emphasize the fact that the letters should, as a rule, appear to be equal in size and spacing. Very fre- 
quently capitals are spaced irregularly by amateurs, who become interested in the entanglement of lines, rather than in their 
right relation. 

An old rule for ornate combinations, flourishes, etc., is that lines should run nearly parallel or that they should cross at 
nearly right angles. Good signatures comply with this rule, and poor ones violate it. 

A good combination does not necessarily mean that all of the letters should be joined, but rather that they overlap each 
other in such a way that they have the appearance of joining. 




Another essential in signature designs is that the capitals should form a symmetrical combination or effect. That is one 
side of the name should appear to be about as large as the other side. 

A harmonious signature, as a rule, is not the product of hasty thought and action, nor as a rule the result of even one 
two or three efforts. It is really necessary sometimes to work upon certain combinations of letters for months before the best 
efforts can be secured. 

Each capital in a high-grade combination, should, if shorn of or separated from its flourishes, be a well-formed stand- 
ard, accurate, plain letter; good in proportion and symmetrical in outline, and graceful. 




By E. W. Bloser 



JL* Ih* ° 9 °° d P] T [° hQVe T ° r ,hreC ShQdeS C ' OSe ,09e,her and ,hen one or tw ° ° ff by themselves. Shades ought to 

air. fo VtiTha, tT . SPQCed neaHy aS „ P °? sible the same dis '°nce °P°«- <* course, absolute equality " not 
aesirea, tor it then has a tendency to appear too mechanical, exact and lifeless. 

as on C i , n7;nr e c ,al | P enmans . h ' P ^ IOn9S *? >he d ° main of fine arts - beina ^outm rather than useful. It is not as high an art 

Lt P rwhy'itTs?wid^v an e \ m ; S ' C ; r r e,r ^ » eCQUSe " iS le " C ° mpleX ' but " is m0re '^amenta! and simple and 
than mSanical aril apprecla,ed ° nd adml ^ d - Being graceful in form and rhythmic in action, it belongs to fine rather 

onlv *V h T 7 h ° WOrsh,p devout, y °' ,h , e shrine ° f bea »'y i" ornate penmanship, there will come certain sensations that 
only the patient and persevering and art-loving can fully appreciate and enjoy. 




A. Lupfer 




